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II.— THE HISTORY OF COINCIDE AND COIN- 
CIDENCE. 

Little has been accomplished thus far by students of English in 
tracing the evolutions of individual words and special forms. The 
application of Comparative Philology has tended to elucidate the 
etymology of English ; but the critical investigation of single words, 
the date and the mode of their introduction into our tongue, the rise 
and the decadence of special formations, have received little con- 
sideration from students of English, compared with the minute and 
patient study bestowed upon the accidence and the syntax of the 
ancient languages. 

The words coincide and coincidence seem to have an historical 
development worthy of diligent investigation, and one presenting 
several points of interest to students of linguistic science, as well as 
special students of the English tongue. Their introduction into 
modern cultivated speeches is, in the first instance, probably to be 
attributed to the influence of Medieval Latin, more than to the 
action of mathematical nomenclature upon literature and upon 
current speech. From the language of philosophy they seem 
to have passed into the vocabulary of scholarly English writers 
during the first half of the XVII century; and at a time almost 
coincident with this, that is during the great revival of mathematical 
study in England, they were probably appropriated by writers 
upon this science to express a geometrical conception, which 
before this period seems to have been represented by the Latin 
words congruere and congruens. The terms appear to have found 
their way into English through two separate channels, philosophy 
and science, although there is strong reason for supposing that their 
first introduction was under the auspices of philosophy, they having 
been translated from Bacon's Latin, or from the Latin of some 
other philosophical writer ; and that having effected an entrance in 
this way, their growth and development were stimulated by the 
action of mathematical nomenclature upon the literary dialect. 
The mere fact that coincident \s familiarly used by Jeremy Taylor in 
1642, the year in which Newton was born and when Barrow was 
but twelve years of age, lends a strong coloring to this supposition. 
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I have taken considerable pains to ascertain if the terms coincide 
and coincident are employed by the oldest reputable writers upon 
the science of geometry. In the first place I consulted the Latin 
translation of two or three books of Euclid, executed by Boethius, 
" the last of the Romans," about 500 A. D. I find, after a careful 
perusal, no instance of either word, though the term incidens 
(Propositions A and B) occurs, and may perhaps be considered a 
presage of coincidens. Then I read through the Latin text of 
Euclid (the edition that I used followed the text of Commandine 
and was dated Oxford, 1715). The word does not occur in its 
verbal, noun, or adjective form, but congruere and congruens 
are employed in places where the English translators use coincide 
and coinciding. If any one desires to test the accuracy of this 
statement, let him compare the IV Proposition, 1st Book of the 
Latin text of Euclid, with the same proposition as rendered into 
English, and he can ascertain its correctness for himself. In addi- 
tion to the translation of Euclid by Boethius, and the complete 
translation, I also consulted a Latin commentary upon the works 
of Archimedes, executed in the early centuries, but discovered no 
trace of the word in any of its forms. The absence of the terms 
from the Latin translations of Euclid, most of which were executed 
long after the words had become recognized forms in Medieval 
Latin, induced me to suspect that the philosophic, and not the 
mathematical sense, was the first in point of time, and that the 
terms having been coined by some Medieval Latinist, had been 
appropriated by geometricians to represent a well known geomet- 
rical conception. That technical terms, as well as other words, 
have their vicissitudes, and that they do not always remain the 
exclusive property of a special science, but pass with facility from 
one into another, is clearly pointed out by Robert Boyle in his 
comments upon the use of scholium, and illustrated by Henry 
More's employment of the same word. The earliest instance of 
the use of coincide and coincidence, i. e. in their Latin form, that 
thus far I have been able to discover is found in the philosophical 
writings of Roger Bacon, whose marvellous command of Medieval 
Latin, and whose rich and strangely modern vocabulary, should 
commend his works to the diligent perusal of the student of lan- 
guage as well as science. I purpose to give in chronological order 
an outline of the origin and development of coincide and coin- 
cidence, tracing their transition from the Latin of science and 
philosophy into the scholarly prose of English during the middle 
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of the XVII century, and their introduction into the vocabulary 
of mathematical science about the same time; and then to 
follow their fortunes through the XVII and XVIII centuries, 
down to the coincident death of Adams and Jefferson on the 4th 
of July, 1826, an event which exercised a marked influence in 
extending the current usage of the words, drawing them out of 
their still scholarly seclusion and rendering them familiar house- 
hold terms in American English. I have given the dates of the 
compositions in which the words occur, so far as I have been able 
to ascertain or fix them, from the earliest examples I have dis- 
covered down to the latest stage of their development, in 1826. 

Roger Bacon, Opus Tertium, page 78, 1268-9: "Sed in nulla 
natura coincidunt agens et materia sicut partes ejus, ut ipsemet 
docet, secundo Physicorum. Nam ibi dicit quod materia non 
coincidit cum efficiente in eodem secundum numerum, nee secundum 
speciem, sed forma bene coincidit cum efficiente in eodem secundum 
speciem." 

Opus Majus, page 423, 1268-9: " Quum igitur auctores varii, 
ut Alhacen, libro de aspectibus, et alii perspectivi, et etiam naturales, 
ut Seneca et alii in libris naturalibus, volunt species distingui in 
medio ; intelligendum est hoc modo, scilicet quod a rebus veniunt 
species per lineas principales distinctas usque ad locum mixtionis, 
et deinde ulterius tendunt per diversas vias et distinctas, loquendo 
de lineis principalibus, quamvis accidentales minus coincidant a 
loco mixtionis in partibus medii et oculi, et adhuc haec coincidentia 
reputatur distinctio, eo quod fortitudo principalis multiplicationis 
occultat aliam aut corrumpit penitus." 

Opus Majus, page 303: " Haec coincidentia cum colore et figura 
et caeteris visibilibus." 1 

In Stephen's Thesaurus of the Latin Tongue we find a distinct 
explanation of the medical use of coincidentia, although, somewhat 
strangely, there is no allusion to its philosophical significance. 
Stephen, in his Thesaurus, explains coincidentia as follows : "Affec- 
tus oculorum medicis est, ubi in meatum, qui a basi cerebri veniens, 
oculo videndi facultatem tribuit, humor adaperto vel rupto vase 
incidit, obturat eum : unde cum dolore visus offenditur. Haec ex 
Isagoge Galen adscripta." 

Upon referring to Dunglison's Medical Dictionary I find the fol- 
lowing explanation : " Coincidence, used by some to translate 

1 Other examples of these words may be discovered in Roger Bacon, but 
those cited are sufficient to illustrate. 
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paremptosis, used by Galen to denote the occlusion of foramen 
opticum, by a humor proceeding from the base of the brain, and 
occasioning blindness." Stephen makes no allusion to any mathe- 
matical or philosophical use of the word. It is evident that both 
coincide and coincidence are employed by Roger Bacon with a 
moral rather than a mathematical significance. In Stephen's 
Aristotle I have observed the use of the verb in several places : 
Liber II, chap, xu, page 165, Analytica Post.; Analytica Priora, 
pages 39 and 40. 

The verb seems to have passed from Latin into French during 
the XIV century, and is found in the writings of Nicolas Oresme, 
one of the versatile, encyclopedic scholars of the middle age. 
Though not unacquainted with the works of Oresme at first hand, 
I have not been able to obtain access to that particular treatise in 
which the word coincider occurs, and I am consequently obliged 
to content myself with a quotation from Littre, in which he cites 
from Oresme the passage that I am prevented from verifying : 
"Coincider et estre sembable en aucunes choses." 

In the scientific writings of Sir Francis Bacon, embracing the 
interval from 1605, or about that period, until 1620 and 1623, the 
verbal form of the word occurs several times. Aphorisma et Con- 
silia, Vol. Ill, page 793 : " Quae intentiones in idem coincidunt." 
De Augmentis Scientiarum, Liber VII, 723 : " Illud interim paulo 
attentius notandum est, Bonum Actionum Individuale a Bono 
Communionis prorsus differre, quanquam nonnunquam ambo coin- 
cidant." De Fluxu et Refluxu Maris, Vol. Ill, page 52 : "Etenim 
spatium sexhorarium et diurni motus quadrans, quod spatium (ut 
diximus) in motu isto maris invenitur cum ea differentia quae coin- 
cidat in mensuram motus lunae." 

I have now traced the Latin use of the words, so far as I have 
been able to follow it, from the earliest instances that I have dis- 
covered, that is, those of Roger Bacon, in his great philosophical 
treatises, dating from the third quarter of the XIII century down 
to the first quarter of the XVII, when we find the verb form 
repeatedly employed by the Lord Chancellor Bacon, in laying the 
groundwork of that superb philosophy of which distinct intima- 
tions and forecasts are to be found in the Opus Majus and the Opus 
Tertium. It is during the first half of the XVII century that coin- 
cide and coincidence begin to find their way into English prose. 
Neither word is found in Shakespeare or Milton, nor is either form 
given in the oldest regular English dictionary, that of Minsheu, 
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published in 1617, the year after Shakespeare's death. Neither are 
the words found in Skinner's Dictionary, published in 167 1, nor in 
Junius's Dictionary, published in 1743, though they had been 
employed by reputable writers, in some of their forms, for at least 
a century before this last date, 1743. The first English dictionary 
which contains the words is probably that of Bailey, which gives 
coincidence or coincidentness, both in its technical and tropical 
sense ; also coincide and coincident with the same latitude of mean- 
ing. 1 The words are a striking illustration of the fact that a term 
may be long accredited and sanctioned by reputable writers before 
it is recognized by lexicographers and ensconced in their diction- 
aries. It is exceedingly difficult, if not impossible, to fix with 
absolute precision the date at which a certain word is introduced 
into a language, or to ascertain the particular passage in which it 
first occurs. It may be feasible, if the date is defined by some 
striking event, some notable coincidence, a scientific or literary con- 
troversy, a social or political revolution that suddenly rivets a 
word upon a language by superseding the ordinary processes of 
naturalization. Most verbal growths are not visible until after the 
accomplished result ; so shadowy and delicate are changes in sound, 
as well as sense, that they oft-times elude the most vigilant inquirer, 
until the tentative is succeeded by the established, and observation 
of processes gives way to analysis of results. So far as the particular 
words under discussion are concerned I am inclined to think that 
their first literary application in English, in any of their forms, is to 
be traced to the theological treatises of Jeremy Taylor. 2 This con- 
jecture is supported upon internal grounds, by the circumstance 

1 In Scott's Revision, 1755. I have not seen the earliest edition, 1721. 

2 Since this article was written I have discovered another instance of the use 
of coincident, which is probably earlier than the first example cited from 
Jeremy Taylor (1642). In " Tracts for the Times," No. 78, page 433, I find a 
quotation from Thomas Jackson, one of the most eminent theologians of the 
Anglican Church in the XVII century — Jackson's Works, Vol. Ill, page 888. 
Jackson died in 1640, and Taylor's Episcopacy Asserted was published in 
1642. The use of coincident by Jackson occurs in one of his latest works, and 
the first example of it in Taylor is found in one of his earliest works, most 
probably his very earliest, so that the two instances are not separated by a 
great interval. I am unable to verify the quotation from Jackson, as I have not 
had access to his works, but there is no reason that I know of to doubt the 
accuracy of the Tractarians. The quotation is as follows : " Whether these 
three members be different or subordinate, and ofttimes coincident, I leave to 
be scanned by logicians." Vol. Ill, page 888. Episcopacy Asserted was 
probably written some time before 1642. 
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that few writers of the XVII century had a profounder acquaintance 
with Latin literature, scientific as well as theological, than Jeremy 
Taylor, and none, except Sir Thomas Browne, indulged himself with 
more luxuriant freedom in the use of latinized terms. He who 
would understand the exuberant richness of XVII century Eng- 
lish should devote his days and nights to the volumes of Taylor. 

The earliest use of the word in English prose that I have thus 
far discovered, is found in Taylor's "Episcopacy Asserted" (Tay- 
lor's Works, Vol. V, page 72), published in 1642. " That is coin- 
cident with the other power of jurisdiction which de facto, and at 
least by a human right, bishops had over presbyters." 

Also page 88, Episcopacy Asserted : " It hath obtained in all 
antiquity that pastors and bishops are coincident." 

The first example of coincidence that I have discovered in Eng- 
lish is found in one of Sir Matthew Hale's Moral Essays, written 
probably between 1660 and 1670 : I am unable to ascertain the 
precise date either from the essay itself or from Lord Campbell's 
biography. Hale's Works, Vol. I, page 353 : "Although the paschal 
feast was not limited to any certain day of the week, yet the coinci- 
dence thereof to the seventh day of the week made an admirable 
harmony in the incidence of times. . . . Whereby there happened 
a coincidence of two great matters, namely, the day of the resurrec- 
tion and the day of the mission of the Holy Spirit. So the coin- 
cidence and communication of both these days gave testimony and 
attestation, each to other." — Hale's Essay on the Day of Pente- 
cost, Vol. I. The correlation between coincidence and incidence 
in the third passage cited is striking and suggestive, showing that 
the words retained a trace of their technical significance. 

I purpose to arrange in chronological order the instances that I 
have discovered of the use of these words, showing their gradual 
growth and naturalization in English, from the date of their prob- 
able introduction by Taylor and Hale, during the first fifty or sixty 
years of the XVII century, down to the death of Adams and 
Jefferson, July 4, 1826. These two extremes may be assumed as 
the terminus a quo and the terminus ad quern of our investigation 
into the evolutions of these words in the English tongue. In some 
few instances I have been unable to fix with precision the date of 
the production in which they occur. This is notably true of Sir 
Matthew Hale's Essay on the Day of Pentecost, which I have fixed, 
upon internal grounds, between 1660 and 1670. Hale died in 1676. 

Jeremy Taylor. Episcopacy Asserted, page 72, Vol. V, 1642 : 
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" That is coincident with the power of judging which de facto, and 
at least by a human right, the bishops had over presbyters." 

Episcopacy Asserted, page 88 : "It hath obtained in all antiquity 
that pastors and bishops are coincident." 1642. 

Sir Matthew Hale's Essay on the Day of Pentecost, Vol. I, page 
353, 1660-70: "Although the paschal feast was not limited to any 
certain day of the week, yet the coincidence thereof to the seventh 
day of the week made an admirable harmony in the incidence of 
times. . . . Whereby there happened a coincidence of two great 
matters, namely, the day of the resurrection and the day of the 
mission of the Holy Spirit. ... So the concidence and com- 
munication of both these days gave testimony and attestation, each 
to other." 

Jeremy Taylor, Vol. V, page 620, Of the Divine Original, War- 
ranty, and Institution of the Holy Rite of Confirmation, 1664 : " I 
shall not need to make use of the fancy of the Murcosians and Cala- 
barsians, who, turning all mysteries into numbers, reckoned the 
numeral letters of xeptarepd, and made them coincident to Alpha 
and Omega." 

Robert Boyle's Works, Vol. V, page 239, A Free Inquiry into 
the Received Notion of Nature, written in 1666, published in 1682 : 
"Which effects luckily happen to be coincident with the patient's 
recovery, rather than to have been purposely and wisely produced 
in order to it." Page 221, same: "It is but an adjunct or 
a concomitant of the effects (however coincident with the suc- 
cessive parts of time, and in some way related to it), being 
indeed produced by other agents, that are their true and proper 
efficients." 

Henry More, Appendix to the Antidote against Atheism, cap. 
iii, page 188. More died in 1687. This was probably written be- 
tween 1660 and 1670 : " Which is a perfect contradiction, and 
against the definition of an angle, which is not the coincidence but 
the inclination of two lines." Here the technical sense of coinci- 
dence is strictly preserved. 

Bentley's Folly of Atheism, page 4, 1692: "All such wicked 
principles are coincident and all one in the issue with the rankest 
atheism." 1 

Bishop Berkeley's Works, Vol. IV, page 442, 1705 : " Compla- 
cency seems rather to determine, or precede, or coincide with and 
constitute the essence of volition, than uneasiness." 

1 See also Bentley's Dissertation upon the Epistles of Phalaris, Vol. II, p 5. 
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Nicholas's Literary History, Vol. I, page 201, 1709 : " How unex- 
pectedly things coincide and cooperate towards the main design." 

Wollaston's Religion of Nature, section 7, page 150, 1724 : " His 
own happiness coincides with the general happiness, and more 
convenient wellbeing of the kingdom or commonwealth." Section 
1, VIII, page 20: " Moral good and evil are coincident with, right 
and wrong." Section 2, XIV, page 40: "Something which is 
consistent and coincident with this." Section 3, XII, page 51 : 
" This obedience or practice of reason coincides with the observa- 
tion of truth." 

Bolingbroke's Writings, page 415, Vol. V, probably written be- 
tween 1727-30: " For this purpose a system has been invented by 
crowding profane into the extent of sacred chronology, and by 
making as many anecdotes of the former as can be made, seem to 
coincide with those of the latter." 

Butler's Analogy, page 293, 1736 : " Evidences arising from 
various coincidences, which support and confirm each other." Page 
220: " If the natural and revealed dispensation of things are both 
from God, if they coincide with each other, and together make up 
one scheme of Providence." 

Bolingbroke's Essay on Human Knowledge, Bolingbroke's 
Works, Vol. V, page 271, probably between 1740 and 1750: "I 
should be glad to find how happily these doctrines coincide with 
that ancient opinion." 

Dr. Jortin's Tracts, Vol. II, page 526 : " Many of these coin- 
cidences (between Shakespeare and the Greek tragedians) or allu- 
sions appeared; but Thirlsby dropped his design and I mine." 
Probably between 1750- 1760. 

George Washington's Correspondence, 1774: "I heartily coin- 
cide in the opinion." 

Campbell's Philosophy of Rhetoric, page 49, 1776 : " Nothing 
can be more coincident than this with the principles which I have 
endeavored to establish." Page 303 : " This, it may be thought, 
coincides with the pleonasm already discussed." 

Johnson's Lives of the Poets, Life of John Dryden, page 76, in 
Matthew Arnold's Six Lives, 1777-80 : " The Spanish Friar is a 
tragi-comedy, eminent for the happy coincidence and coalition of 
the two plots." 

George Washington's Reply to the Address of the American 
Senate, 1789, Washington's Correspondence: "The coincidence of 
circumstances which led to this auspicious crisis." 
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Jefferson's Works, Vol. VII, 1816, page 9: "I have no motive 
to withhold my opinion, and the less from you, as it coincides with 
your own." Vol. VII, 338, 1824: "Where sciences are to be 
arranged in accommodation to the schools of an university, they 
will be grouped to coincide with the kindred qualifications of pro- 
fessors in ordinary." Vol. VII, 439, 1826 : " It was the more satis- 
factory to me, as it coincided with the moderate views to which our 
endowments as yet confine us." 

Daniel Webster, Oration upon the Death of Adams and Jefferson, 
1826, Vol. I, 114: "The great objects of life were accomplished; 
the drama was ready to be closed. It has closed; our patriots 
have fallen ; but so fallen, at such age, with such coincidence, on 
such a day, that we cannot rationally lament that the end has come, 
which we knew could not be long deferred." Page 116, Vol. I: 
" There were many points of similarity in the lives and fortunes of 
these great men. They belonged to the same profession, and both 
were learned and able lawyers. . . . Both were not only decided 
but early friends of independence. Where others doubted, they 
were resolved ; where others hesitated, they pressed forward. They 
were both members of the committee for preparing the draft of the 
Declaration of Independence ; both have been public ministers 
abroad ; both Vice-Presidents and both Presidents of the United 
States. These coincidences are now singularly crowned and com- 
pleted. They have died together, and they died on the anniversary 
of liberty." Page 118, Vol. I : " While still indulging our thoughts 
on the coincidence of the death of this venerable man with the anni- 
versary of independence, we learn that Jefferson, too, has fallen, and 
that these aged patriots, these illustrious fellow-laborers, have left 
our world together." 

The point that we have now attained may be regarded as marking 
the last stage in the development of these words. The coincident 
death of Adams and Jefferson, upon the semi-centennial of American 
independence, exerted a decided influence, as Marsh has pointed 
out (Lectures on the English Language, pages 272-273), in drawing 
these words out of their scholarly or literary use and in giving them 
a current circulation in popular speech. They are still employed 
in their technical sense, but their popular acceptation has constantly 
gained ground, and few words originally derived from the vocab- 
ulary of science or philosophy are more thoroughly engrafted into 
familiar English. Probably coined or constructed by the medieval 
Latinists, they passed from the vocabulary of philosophy into the 
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vocabulary of learned and scholarly authors during the first half of 
the XVII century, and were apparently introduced into the 
nomenclature of English mathematicians about the same period. 
The words occur in all their forms in the Latin mathematical treatises 
of Isaac Barrow, who died in 1677, and are frequently employed by 
Barrow's illustrious contemporary and successor, Sir Isaac Newton. 
The verbal form is found in the Latin mathematical treatises of 
Hobbes, published in 1655, who also employs congruere, a clear 
reminiscence of the Euclidean nomenclature. Hobbes' Works, Vol. 
I, page 254 : " Per extensionem congruant et coincidani." The 
words won their way steadily to a recognized place in English 
during the last half of the XVII century and the first half of the 
XVIII. They are rarely found during this period, except in 
the writings of the scholarly and elevated school of prose authors. 
The notable coincidence alluded to above impressed the noun 
form more firmly upon current American speech ; the verb seems 
to have been further advanced in development, as may be inferred 
from its familiar occurrence in the ordinary correspondence of 
Washington and Jefferson. The words retain their technical, 
scholarly and popular use. Mathematicians employ them in 
undiminished vigor; critical and exegetical writers speak of "unde- 
signed coincidences " in Scripture, e. g. Prof. Blount j 1 and quacks 
and charlatans herald the merits of their ingenious contrivances 
or their vile concoctions in the stately language of Roger Bacon 

and Jeremy Taylor. 

H. E. Shepherd. 

1 Coincidence is a favorite term with writers upon circumstantial evidence. 
See an essay on this subject in the British Quarterly Review, April, 1880, in 
which the word is most generously employed. 



